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in between 200 and 300 communities. Because of the national advertising and
the large staff, the effort and money spent made the members of this group the
most expensively procured personnel in the Army. One of the specially planned
features of the enlistment effort was to make entrance into the Army as easy
and as fast as possible. Many of the recruiting centers were not close to an induc-
tion center or to an Army medical installation; therefore the volunteer was
examined locally.

Women were accepted without even a semblance of a psychiatric examina-
tion. As a consequence, from August, 1943 to May, 1944, 53 per cent of the
discharges were for psychiatric causes. The need for psychiatric examination
was even more important than in the case of male inductees not only because
of the variation in motivation for enlistment but because of the older age.
Beginning in August, 1943, an intensive effort was made to provide an ade-
quate neuropsychiatric examination as well as to develop the machinery to
obtain an adequate social history. Lt. Col. Margaret Craighill, in charge of
women's health in the Army under the Surgeon General, with the full support
of the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, strongly recommended a reduc-
tion in the number of enlistment centers so that a better examination could be
given. She also recommended a reduction in the age limit of from 50 to 35
years. In part, these aims were accomplished when the psychiatric examination
became standard required procedure. A War Department technical bulletin 12
was prepared by the Medical Department to assist the examiners in under-
standing the stresses to which women in the WAC would be subjected. Unfor-
tunately, by the time this bulletin was published and procedures were estab-
lished, the main recruiting was over.

There were special stresses implicit in the organization of a feminine com-
ponent in the Army. Many of these entailed the necessity for partial abnegation
of typically feminine pursuits and interests, and of habitual responses de-
veloped by environment and training. Often, most distressing was the lack of
privacy, which was necessary in a barrackslike living area. Girls are raised in a
manner entirely different from boys in relation to the emphasis on modesty
and privacy in dressing, bathing, and toilet. Regimentation and discipline were
extremely difficult for some women, particularly when they had to be under
the direction of other women. Women in a home are entirely independent, with
no one to boss them.

They are also much more independent in dress than men. Initially the uni-
form was not attractive. According to the Gallup poll, it was regarded by pros-
pective recruits as the least attractive of any of the service uniforms. Style is Sub-
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